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THE EDITORS SAY: 


In this issue the California Journal of Educational Research again pre- 
sents an annual report of doctoral dissertations completed in California 
schools and colleges of education. The list is impressive. There were 123 
dissertations accepted during the 1956-1957 academic year. 


As in previous years, the range of topics is great. Some are very broad, 
and others narrowly specific. Some are theoretical or historical; others 
directly concerned with practice. Some will please those who believe in 
research conducted purely for the sake of increasing men’s store of knowl- 
edge; others will satisfy those that demand that scholarship pay off in 
immediate changes and improvements in daily work. 


It is good to see that all points of view are operating in selecting 
research problems for doctoral studies in California. When a variety of 
choices is possible there is always a chance for changing interests and 
problems in the field to be reflected in college and university activities. 
This unquestionably tends to reduce the height of ivory towers. 


The most notable trend indicated by this year’s list of dissertations is a 
growth in interest in teachers. With eight studies directly bearing on 
personnel practice and teacher status, and eight others closely related to it, 
the problems of teachers received more study than ever before in our teacher 
education institutions. When it is noted that there were also eleven studies 
in teacher education and professional standards, the implication is even 
clearer. The profession of education is receiving serious consideration in 
California colleges and universities. 


The increased attention to professional problems is relative. There has 
not been a diminution of interest in other, more technical, aspects of educa- 
tion. There were seventeen studies in theory of education, 24 studies in 
related sciences, 16 in curriculum, and 16 in guidance and counseling. 
Many other topics are also well represented im the list. 


On the whole, educational research in California at the doctoral level 
appears to be in a very healthy condition. The only trouble is that many 
of the problems are far too complex to be dealt with adequately in a single 
doctoral study. This is particularly true of those dealing with the personnel 
of the profession. Cooperative research programs, follow-up or companion 
studies, and—above all—field applications of some of the solutions devel- 
oped in the doctoral studies, are needed. 





So it appears that the obvious success of educational research in Califor- 
nia, as exemplified by the list of dissertations published in this issue of the 
Journal, does not solve our problems so that we can relax. Instead it clarifies 
them so we can work harder to meet the challenges they present. G.G.G. 
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Response Set Patterns in Published Instructors’ 
Manuals in Education and Psychology 


Newton S. METFESSEL and GILBERT SAX 


The time-honored maxim “know thyself” is inevitably being trans- 
formed by today’s discerning student to “know thy instructor.” The state- 
ment “If you want to score high on a subjective test, learn the instructor’s 
biases” is almost a campus cliche which has been accepted by teachers 
and students alike. But the fact that objective tests can also contain sub- 
jective contaminants is not yet widely recognized. 

This investigation is a study of a subjective bias found in the keying 
of correct response alternatives in objective tests: in this case, true-false 
and multiple choice items found in instructors’ manuals used in educa- 
tion and psychology courses. As an example of how this response set bias 
operates, let us assume that Professor X has a course in general psychol- 
ogy. He decides to adopt Boyer and Hable’s General Psychology as his 
text. The publishers of the text also furnish a Student’s Manual for Gen- 
eral Psychology. In this booklet, along with some multiple-choice items, 
there are 465 true-false items. Professor X decides to use these questions 
in terms of weekly quizzes to assign grades. But of these 465 true-false 
items, only 198 are scored “false.” The remaining 267 are scored “true.” 
On the basis of chi square, the probability is only one out of a hundred 
that the difference between the number of true and false items is due to 
chance factors. 

Similarly, one would expect approximately 70 items to occur at each of 
the four response positions for the 280 multiple-choice items found in the 
same manual. However, only 47 items were keyed to the first response posi- 
tion, and 82, 67, and 84 were keyed to the second, third and fourth re- 
sponse alternatives, respectively. Here again, the response set bias is signi- 
ficant at the .01 level of significance. 

Obviously, such patterning of response alternatives represents con- 
taminating influences for both the validity and reliability of classroom tests 
based on published instructors’ manuals. 


Newton Stone Metfessel is Assistant Professor of Education at the University 
of Southern California. Before coming to this position he served as a school 
psychologist, a lecturer and instructor in psychology, and a teacher-counselor in 
Southern California high schools and colleges. He is consultant for the John 
Tracy Clinic for the Deaf, Los Angeles. He received his doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California in 1954. 


Gilbert Sax is a graduate student currently in the doctoral program of the 
School of Education at the University of Southern California. He is also working 
in the Veterans’ Guidance Center of that institution. His professional experience 
includes work as a high school teacher, as an adult education instructor in psychol- 
ogy, and as a teaching assistant at the University of California at Los Angeles. 
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This report represents a study of several of the leading manuals in ‘ 
the field of education and psychology as reported in table I. 
TABLE | 


Multiple-Choice Response Set Patterns in Published Instructors’ 
Manuals in Education and Psychology 













Manual Response Chi Square 
1 2 3 4 5 

Boyer and Hable 47 82 67 84 wes 10.238** 
Garrett 40 40 40 30 ee 2.001 
Hilgard (1953) 91 112 99 62 ies 14.790** 
Hilgard (1954) 93 89 90 101 ie 957 
Karn and Weitz 37 36 51 48 wes 4.045 
Morgan 205 204 209 191 ae 902 
Morse and Wingo 40 31 46 42 oar 3.298 
Munn 102 105 91 131 ae 8.023* 
Patty and Johnson 42 45 46 43 ‘ie 228 
Ruch (1953) 81 99 221 145 ee 86.718** 
Ruja 717 99 116 112 — 9.166* 
Stagner and Karwoski 4 27 17 23 12 32.475** 
Stagner and Karwoski (suppl.) 29 66 36 aT ae 25.069** 






* Significant at .05 level of significance. 
** Significant at .01 level of significance. 











An examination of Tables I and II would seem to indicate that in 
over half of the published instructors’ manuals picked at random for in- 
clusion in this study, a response set bias is in evidence. A sophisticated 










TABLE II 


True-False Response Set Patterns in Published Instructors’ 
Manuals in Education and Psychology 















Manual Response Chi Square 
True False 

Boyer and Hable 267 198 10.238** 
Garrett 75 15 0.000 
Hurlock 310 439 22.212** 
Karn and Weitz 93 272 87.776** 
Morse and Wingo 253 289 2.390 
Patty and Johnson 260 215 4.262* 











* Significant at .05 level of significance. 
** Significant at .01 level of significance. 






student could, by examining the patterning of correct responses in the first 
few chapters in a series of tests taken from some of the published manuals, 
increase his score significantly. Teachers and professional test constructors 
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should become aware of their response set biases in order to reduce sub- 
jective contaminants from lowering the reliability and validity of test 
scores. 


Summary 


Randomly selected instructors’ manuals for use in education and psy- 
chology courses were analyzed in terms of their response set biases. Chi 
squares were computed and presented for multiple-choice and true-false 
items. In over half of the manuals examined, a significant response set 
bias was found. 
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Relationships Among Tests of Intelligence, 
Vocational Interest and Aptitude 


WiLiiaM H. Lucio and FRANK RIscH 


A question frequently asked, but not easily answered is, “What func- 
tion other than determining the intellectual level of an individual can an 
intelligence test serve in counseling men seeking vocational advice?” The 
purpose of this study was an endeavor to find an answer to this question 
and, further, in a limited way, to determine the relationships between per- 
formance on intelligence tests and vocational interest and aptitude tests, 

Numerous studies have been concerned with problems in this area with 
many conflicting reports in evidence. The early investigation of Fryer (6) 
showed the relation of interest to intelligence to be neglible. Berdie (2), 
in his study, compared two groups: one favorably inclined toward engi- 
neering and the other with no measurable interest in that field. His re- 
sults indicated that the engineering preference group scored higher (signi- 
ficant at the 5% level) on the intelligence test than did the group not 
favorably disposed to engineering. Several studies (4, 5, 10) designed to 
investigate the relation between scores on the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank and intelligence tests gave findings of negative to slightly positive 
correlations. Practically all the studies used the verbalized type of intelli- 
gence test to determine the relationship of intelligence to interest. An 
attempt was made in the present study to show that this approach had 
certain shortcomings and did not explore fully the relations between factors 
of intelligence and interest. That there is a need for continued study has 





William Howard Lucio is Assistant Dean of the School of Education of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. Before coming to this position in 1954, 
Dr. Lucio served in many professional capacities, including public school teaching 
and administration, professor of education at San Diego State College, U. S. Army 
Air Forces Psychological Division, educational consultant to the U. S. Military 
Government in Germany, and special educational attache to the U. S. Embassy at 
Manila. He is a member of the Executive Board of the UCLA-Rockefeller Five 
year English Language Project in the Philippines, and a consultant for special 
projects for the U. S. Government. He has also served as a visiting professor at 
the University of California at Berkeley, where he obtained his doctorate in 1943. 


Frank Risch is Chief, Epilepsy Rehabilitation Service, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Los Angeles. From 1941 to 1944 he was at the Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital 
in New York. After serving in the Psychological Division of the Army Air Forces 
during World War II he was Veterans’ Advisor at the University of Southern 
California for two years. He has been in his present position for eight years. He 
is vice-president of the Southern California Chapter. of the National Rehabilitation 
Association. He holds a doctor’s degree from the University of Southern Califor- 
nia which he obtained in 1949, 


This article is based upon work done for the United States Air Force about 
1950. 
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been emphasized by Berdie (3) and Guertin, Frank, and Rabin (7) in their 
summaries of research in the field. 


Method of Present Study 


The selection of the Army Individual Test (AIT) for this investigation 
was made because of the ease with which verbal and non-verbal compo- 
nents of intelligence on this test could be correlated against literary and 
mechanical interests. Vocational interests fall into several categones which 
may or may not be readily associated with both verbal and performance 
intelligence. The use of a total intelligence test score or the use of a 
verbal type intelligence test does not lend itself to discriminating certain 
categories of interest for the reason that special interests may be more 
closely allied to certain intelligence components (verbal or performance) 
than to a general intellectual factor, especially when that general capacity 
is measured by an intelligence scale dominated by verbal material. Thus, 
one may take as hypotheses, that: (1) if a man indicates predominance 
of interest in the mechanical field such interest should be reflected in the 
performance part of an intelligence battery and should have zero or per- 
haps negative relation to verbal ability; and (2) if a man shows primary 
interest in, say literary pursuits, such a characteristic should be reflected 
in the verbal measure of the test. 


The present study takes into consideration the hypotheses just men- 
tioned and contrasts vocational interests with both verbal and performance 
components of intelligence. The Kuder Preference Record (8) was used 
as the indicator of the particular interest under study. Of the nine specified 
occupational interests measured by the Kuder Preference Record, two were 
selected in the present study for analysis. The selection was made on the 
basis of dissimilarity of one to the other. Literary interest and mechanical 
interest were assumed to have little or no communality. Each interest was 
correlated against both verbal and performance intelligence as measured 
by the AIT. 


The population investigated consisted of 104 subjects (officers and 
enlisted men) who were tested as they came through an Air Forces Coun- 
seling Center, seeking vocational and educational advice. As a whole, the 
group was of superior mental endowment, the mean AIT score of the 
group being 125 which is equivalent to an AGCT grade II’. 


‘The Army General Classification Test scores fall into five groups: Approxi- 
mately 7% of the total population falls in Group I (highest); 24% in Group 
II; 38% in Group III; 24% in Group IV, and 7% in Group V (lowest). Data from: 
War Department Technical Manual No. 12-260, Washington, 31 December 1942, 
page 46. 
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The correlations between the two types of vocational interests and 
the two components of intelligence are presented in table I. 


TABLE | 


Correlation Between AIT Verbal and Performance Scores and Kuder 
Mechanical and Literary Interest Scores 








(N= 104) 
Level of 
Correlation Between — PE. Signifi- 
r (est.) cance 
AIT Verbal and Kuder Mechanical Interest —.096 .067 None 
AIT Verbal and Kuder Literary Interest 238 .063 1% 
AIT Performance and Kuder Mechanical Interest 273 061 1% 
AIT Performance and Kuder Literary Interest -.064 .067 None 











It is apparent from an inspection of these data that the relationship 
is positive and that there is a common factor associating performance 
intelligence with mechanical interest. A correlation of .27 between AIT 
Performance and Kuder Mechanical, though not high, indicates a_posi- 
tive relationship, especially when the correlation of performance intelli- 
gence to literary interest is contrasted. 

It was not expected that large positive correlations between vocational 
interests and intelligence components would be found. Interest is more 
directly related to non-intellective factors and contains properties disso- 
ciate from intelligence. Yet when a strong preference for a certain type 
of work was expressed, ability was reflected in certain components of 
intelligence. The need for separation of intelligence into verbal and per- 
formance spheres became evident espcially when only a negligible corre- 
lation between the total intelligence score (verbal and performance com- 
bined) and mechanical or literary preference could be discerned. This 
assumption became all the more enhanced When it was found that AIT 
total score correlated .09 with mechanical and .07 with literary interest 
as shown in table II. 





TABLE II 


Correlations Between AIT Total Scores and Kuder Mechanical and 


Literary Interest Scores 
(N = 104) 

















P.E. 
Correlation Between — ; r (est.) 
AIT Total Score and Kuder Mechanical Interest * 089 .067 





AIT Total Score and Kuder Literary Interest 066 .067 
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To substantiate such findings and not rely solely on the results from 
one intelligence test, consideration was given to treating the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Adult Scale (11) in the same manner as the AIT. The advan- 
tage, of course, was that the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale lent itself to the 
same divisions as did the AIT, that is, the verbal and performance com- 
ponents could be investigated separately. 

The population for the study of the Wechsler - Bellevue Scale con- 
sisted likewise of men coming through the Counseling Center. Subjects 
tested on the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale were not tested on the AIT and, 
therefore, the population sampling was independnt from the one sampled 
on the AIT. The computed results for 94 cases revealed the same relation- 
ship to vocational interests as was noted in the study of the AIT. The 
statistical results are presented in table III. 


TABLE Ill 


Correlations Between Wechsler-Bellevue Verbal and Performance 
Scores and Kuder Mechanical and Literary Scores 


(N= 94) 
Level of 
Correlations Between — P.E. Signifi- 
r (est.) cance 
Wechsler-Bellevue Verbal and Kuder Mechanical —.028 .074 None 
Wechsler-Bellevue Performance and Kuder Mechanical _ .310 .068 1% 
Wechsler-Bellevue Verbal and Kuder Literary 301 .068 1% 


Wechsler-Bellevue Performance and Kuder Literary .089 .073 None 


An additional aspect of the investigation concerned the relation of 
vocational interest to special ability, where special ability is measured by 
the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test (1). Though somewhat limited 
in scope, sufficient data were collected to give some indication as to the 
relationship existing. The scores of 97 subjects on the Bennett Mechani- 
cal Comprehension test were correlated with their scores on the mechanical 
interest category of the Kuder Preference Record. For purposes of further 
verification the records of 43 other subjects on the O’Rourke Mechanical 
Aptitude Test (9) were analyzed. The data are presented in table IV on 
page 202. 

Although there may be limitations in using the Bennett Mechanical 
Comprehension test as a measure of mechanical ability, nevertheless, rec- 
ognizing its shortcomings, a correlation coefficient of .35 was computed 
from the scores of the 97 subjects who took both the interest and the 
special ability test. This coefficient was not significantly larger than that 
between the performance section of the AIT or Wechsler-Bellevue Scale 
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and the interest category of the Kuder Preference Record. It is apparent 
that the correlations obtained for both abilities tests were of the same order, 


TABLE IV 


Correlations Between the Kuder Mechanical and Bennett Mechanical 
Comprehension Scores, and Between the Kuder Mechanical 
and O'Rourke Mechanical Ability Scores 








Level of 
Correlation Between — P.E. Signifi- 
N r  (est.) cance 


Kuder Mechanical and Bennett Mechanical Comprehension 97 .348 .059 1% 


Kuder Mechanical and O’Rourke Mechanical Ability 43 341 .093 5% 
Summary 


The purpose of this study was two-fold: (1) to determine the possible 
value of intelligence tests in vocational counseling, and (2) to explore the 
relationships between performance on intelligence tests and tests of voca- 
tional interest and aptitude. Tests utilized were the Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord, Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehension, the O’Rourke Mechanical 
Aptitude Test, the Wechsler - Bellevue Adult Scale, and the Army Indi- 
vidual Test. The population consisted of officers and enlisted men seeking 
vocational and educational advice in an Air Forces Counseling Center. 


Results indicated: 

1. There was a positive correlation (significant at the 1% level) be- 
tween the verbal component of the AIT and -the literary category of the 
Kuder Preference Record. Similarly, there was a significant relationship 
between the performance component of the AIT and the mechanical in- 
terest category of the Kuder Preference Record. 

2. Total intelligence test scores when correlated with vocational interest 
gave non-significant correlation coefficients. 

3. The mechanical ability tests did not correlate significantly higher 
with vocational preference than did the performance parts of either the 
AIT or Wechsler-Bellevue Scale. 

4. The Wechsler-Bellevue Scale or AIT may prove of use in voca- 
tional counseling when high verbal intelligence scores agree with strong 
literary or related interests, or when high performance intelligence scores 
agree with strong mechanical or allied interests. 
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The Bureau of Business Research of the College of Business and Public 
Service of Michigan State University has recently issued Teaching Typewriting 
Through Television by William R. Pasewark as its Research Report Number 17. 
Dr. Pasewark undertook the research in connection with his work on his doctorate 
at New York University, but the investigation was carried on at Michigan State. 
The study consisted of setting up control and experimental groups which were 
taught typewriting by conventional and television methods, respectively. The 
achievements of these groups at the end of the experiment were then studied and 
compared. 


The research appears to have been well done and the conclusions are 
not more than the data warrants. Insofar as the ability to type is concerned, 
teaching by television seems to be effective. The problems involved in securing 
teacher-student rapport were found to be significant in the case of groups taught 
by television. The most important things to be remembered by those reading the 
report are that university students were involved and that the learning was a 
specific skill. The study does not give much backing to those who would advocate 
teaching by television in elementary and secondary schools. ; 

The sixty-six page report may be obtained for $1.50 from the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research; however, checks should be made payable to Michigan State 
University. 
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An Evaluation of Achievement 


in Social and Family Relationships 
Otive A. HALL 


Teachers of social and family relationships have the satisfaction of 
contributing toward happy home and community life, yet they are con- 
fronted with a very difficult problem of evaluating the achievement of 
their students. Although written tests may not predict accurately how 
students would behave in real situations or measure adequately their un- 
derstanding of how to deal with problems of human relationships their 
use still seems justified. Objective tests were used in this investigation to 
reveal the extent of students’ understanding of social and family relation- 
ship problems at the beginning and end of the unit of study in a senior 
high school class, to compare achievement of students who had studied 
these problems with that of similar groups of students who had not had 
formal training in this area, and to identify certain characteristics that were 
related to the students’ responses. 


Background of the Study 


Through interviews with eight homemaking teachers in Los Angeles 
County, Olevia Barker' derived six important objectives for courses in 
social and family relationships: 


1. To recognize the importance of applying democratic principles in 


the home. 


2. To develop a wholesome attitude toward and respect for marriage 
and family life. ‘ 





1Olevia L. Barker, The Construction of Objective Test Items for Evaluating 
Student Achievement in Social and Family Relationships at the Secondary Level, 
unpublished Master’s Problem, Los Angeles, University of California, 1955, 
pp. 28-30. 


Olive A. Hall is Assistant Professor of Home Economics at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. She has been in this position for three years. She has 
been a high school teacher in New York and Connecticut and for three years 
served as a graduate assistant in the Evaluation Service Center at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. She directed the Co-operative Study of Attitudes Toward Homemaking 
Education in California. Her dectoral degree was obtained from Syracuse Univer- 


sity in 1951. 
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3. To have the ability to make more intelligent social contacts and 
lasting friendships. 


4. To develop the ability to choose a life companion wisely. 
5. To consider what it means to be ready for marriage. 


6. To understand the privileges and responsibilities of marriage. 


From the answers that 70 students wrote to free-response questions, 
two objective tests were developed around these six objectives. In the 
spring of 1956, one form of the test was taken as a pre-test and the other 
form as a post-test by 177 students who were studying Family Relations 
(in Homemaking courses or Senior Problems) and by 56 students who 
were not studying these problems. Most of the students were high school 
seniors. The length of time that was specifically devoted to the study of 
Family Relations ranged from approximately three weeks in one of the 
schools to eight weeks in another school. In reality, discussions related to 
Social and Family Relations began prior to the organized unit and ex- 
tended beyond it as the teachers integrated this study into the year’s 
program. 


The Findings 


The following statements summarize the findings with regard to mean 
scores and variability: 


1. Schools that had the lowest average scores on the final test were 
the ones in which the intelligence quotients were low and in which the 
greatest amount of gain was made between the pre-test and the post- 
test scores. 

2. The average gain in scores on the final test was greater for the 
Family Relations classes (1.76) than for the groups who were not study- 
ing Family Relations (1.13). 

3. Differences between the mean scores of the Family Relations stu- 
dents in the five schools were not significant. 

4. Analysis of covariance revealed a significant difference between 
the means of the final scores obtained by the Family Relations students 
and the control group, independent of the effects of the scores on the 
pre-test. 

5. Girls had higher mean scores than did boys. 

6. Engaged students had higher mean scores than did students who 
were single and not engaged. 

7. The children of fathers employed in the professional or managerial 
occupations tended to score higher than did children of fathers employed 
in other occupations. 
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8. When the students were placed in three groups according to their 
intelligence and three groups according to their pre-test scores, the aver- 
age scores on the final test showed quite a consistent trend to be higher 
as intelligence and pre-test scores increased, as shown in Table I. 


TABLE | 


Mean Scores on the Final Test Classified by Intelligence 
and Pre-Test Scores 






Intelligence Family Relations Students Control Group 
Quotient Pre-test Scores Pre-test Scores 
i 32-49 50-58 59-64 32-49 50-58 59-64 
110 or above 53.5 57.6 58.8 a 55.4 59.4 
90-109 51.9 56.3 53.6 51.3 53.6 65.0 
89 or below 41.8 46.0 63.0 39.3 52.0 a 





Note: This table should be read as follows: The mean final test scores of 
family relations students with IQ’s of 110 or above, and who had pre-test scores 
ranging from 32-49, was 53.5, and so on. 

a No cases. 


Differences in pre-test responses that were related to personal character- 
istics of the students have been summarized in Table II. 


One of the true-false questions, stating that family life education aims 
to make families conform to a normal pattern in their relationships, showed 
a reversal from what one would desire—it was answered correctly by a 
higher per cent of the students who had taken no homemaking previoulsy 
than by those who had studied homemaking and by a higher per cent of 
students with low I.Q.’s than of those with high intelligence. Other items 
on the pre-test confirmed the fact that teachers should clarify the goals 
of family life education and help the students to understand the purposes 
of a high school course on home and family living. 

Following their study of family relations,“a higher per cent of girls 
than of boys answered correctly questions on choosing a life companion. 
The only question in which boys did better than girls was one that pointed 
toward happiness in marriage for young people who have a smooth courtship 
and engagement period. The students who were not engaged were correct 
in recommending that an engaged girl find out about her fiance’s family 
background and his attitudes toward children. Those who were engaged 
advised against living with in-laws. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


Within the limits of the reliability and validity of the instruments that 
were used to gather data for this study and the adequacy of the sample, 
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the investigator feels that the following conclusions and recommendations 
might be suggested: 


1. Personal factors in the background of the students contribute to 
their understanding of family relationship problems before they study 
home and family life in the junior or senior year of high school. Sex, 
engagement, intelligence, and previous study of homemaking seemed to 
be related to the differences in mean scores of the students on the pre- 
test used in this study. A teacher of Social and Family Relations for juniors 
and seniors should consider the background of the students, develop a 
common core of experience, and clarify for himself and the students the 
aims and values of a high school course on home and family living. 


2. Formal training in the area of home and family life is a justifiable 
part of the high school curriculum as shown by the fact that students 
who were given this opportunity made more significant gain than did the 
control group of students, when the gain was considered independently 
of the pre-test scores. The length of time devoted to the unit of study, 
methods of teaching, instructional materials, personal qualities of the 
teacher, and other variables might be important factors to consider in 
organizing a family life education program, but further study would be 
necessary to determine the effects of such variables. In addition, further 
study would be desirable to reveal progress toward objectives that were 
not covered in this achievement test and to evaluate growth toward ob- 
jectives that cannot be measured through an achievement test. Changes 
in attitude and behavior of the students in the home and community are 
desirable outcomes of family life education, but they were beyond the 
scope of this investigation. 


3. Although the variability in scores on the final test was reduced in 
three of the schools where social and family relations were discussed, it 
was increased in the other two schools. Fewer differences between the 
response of boys and girls to the individual test items were noted follow- 
ing their study of family relations than were evident on the pre-test. From 
that standpoint, the recommendation might follow to include both boys 
and girls in family life education classes as a means of helping them to 
understand the functions of the home and family and to make smooth 
adjustments in their own courtship and marriage. 
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Specialists: Findings Concerning Their 
Employment and Ways of Working 


ELEANOR CHESAREK 


The Oceanside-Libby Union School District, grades kindergarten 
through eight, is a typical California school district as far as rapid growth 
is concerned. Before World War II, Oceanside was a quiet little beach 
town of about 5,000 people. Since World War II and the designation of 
nearby Camp Pendleton as a permanent military base, the town has grown 
to four times its former size. The school district, which had a pupil popula- 
tion of 625 in1940, now has one of over 3,800. As additions to the profes- 
sional staff became necessary, one of the problems that arose was “what 
specialists shall we hire, in what order, and what types of services should 
they offer to the district?” 

In February, 1956, a committee of citizens, teachers, administrators 
and specialists was formed to study the needs of the rapidly growing district. 
One of the results of the meetings of this committee was the preparation, 
by the music supervisor of the district, of a survey to determine “present 
and desirable uses of specialists in elementary school districts.” One hun- 
dred six survey instruments were sent out—56 to California elementary 
districts and 50 to school districts throughout the United States. All the 
districts were comparable to Oceanside-Libby in size. Three-fourths of 
the questionaires were returned, about half of which were from California 
districts. As there are few unified districts in other states outside of Califor- 
nia, unified districts encompassing grades kindergarten through twelve 
were asked to fill out the questionnaire only in terms of specialists hired to 
serve in grades kindergarten through eight. 


In the survey, a specialist was defined as follows: “A properly creden- 
tialed person who, through special education, training, and experience, has 
achieved know-how in a particular educational field or service.” The term 
supervisor, which was used in the survey instead of coordinator or consult- 
ant, was defined as a specialist “who works primarily with teachers in her 
special field.” A teacher specialist referred to one “who works primarily 
with children in her special field.” 





Eleanor Chesarek is now Assistant Professor of Music Education at Western 
Washington College of Education, Bellingham, Washington. When this article 
was written she was an elementary music supervisor at Oceanside, California. She 
previously worked in the recreation program of the American Red Cross and as 
a teacher and music assistant in Grosse Pointe, Michigan. She received the degree 
of master of music from the University of Southern California in 1949. 
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Three main questions were asked in the survey: (1) “Which and how 
many of the following specialists do you employ and on what bases?” 
Twenty-one different specialists were listed in nine different curricular areas. 
“Supervisory specialists” were distinguished in each area from “teacher 
specialists.” (2) “Assuming adequate financial support, if you were free to 
hire any specialists you do not already have, which would you hire and in 
what order?” (3) “If you employ or hope to employ specialists, in which 
of the following ways would you prefer them to work?” Twelve different 
ways of working with teachers were presented. 

As the tabulations of the returned questionnaires were being made, some 
interesting differences and similarities between the California districts 
reporting and the districts in the other states became evident. The most 
significant present trends of employment and uses of specialists as revealed 
by the tabulations follow. The results will be reported for the California 


TABLE | 


Practices of Forty California Districts in Employing Specialists 
for Grades K-8 

















Total 
Type of Specialist Employed 
1. Instrumental Music Supervisor 6 
2. Instrumental Music Teacher 31 
3. Music Supervisor (General) 23 
4. Music Teacher (General) 22 
Total Music 82 
5. Special Training Teacher 
(Mentally Retarded) 48 
6. Physical Education Supervisor 8 
7. Physical Education Teacher *38 
Total Physical Ed. 46 
8. Guidance Director s 10 
9. Guidance Counselor 5 
10. School Psychologist 12 
1l. Psychometrist 6 
Total Guidance a3 
12. Art Supervisor 16 
13. Art Teacher 12 
Total Art 28 





* 35 in grades 7 and 8. 


elementary districts reporting and the U.S.A. districts—meaning the results 
for the California districts as contrasted with districts (grades kindergarten 
through eight) in the rest of the country. 
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Present trends in the employment of specialists are shown in the follow- 
ing two tables. Only those curricular areas are shown in which the greatest 
number of specialists are employed. 


TABLE Il 


Practices of Thirty-One School Districts Outside California in Employing 
Specialists for Grades K-8 





Total 
Type of Specialist E ee 
1. Instrumental Music Supervisor 
2. Instrumental Music Teacher ‘ 
3. Music Supervisor (General) 17 
4. Music Teacher (General) 44 
Total Music — 94 
5. Art Supervisor 12 
6. Art Teacher 36 
Total Art a 48 
7. Physical Education Supervisor 7 
8. Physical Education Teacher 35 
Total Physical Education 42 
9. Special Training Teacher 
(Mentally Retarded) 28 
10. Librarian (Department Head Status) 11 
11. Library (Individual School) 17 
Total Library 28 
12. Speech Correction Supervisor 2 
13. Speech Correction Teacher 15 


Total Speech Correction 





The foregoing tables reveal that only in the areas of music and physical 
education is there a similarity between the California districts and the 
U.S.A. districts in numbers of specialists employed. This similarity in the 
area of music, however, does not extend to the type of specialist employed, 
as it will be noted that in the U.S.A. districts music teachers far outnumber 
music supervisors. The area of guidance is not shown in the U.S.A. table 
as the number of employees in this area was too small. The total number 
of guidance specialists in the U.S.A. district is about one-third of the total 
employed in California districts. The area of library, which does not appear 
in the California table, would be next after art in the number of specialists 
employed, but, in contrast to the U.S.A. districts reporting, librarians with 
department head status greatly outnumber individual school librarians. 
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The California and U.S.A. districts reporting differ as to “reasons for 
hiring of specialists presently employed.” “Expressed felt need of teachers” 
was the reason most frequently checked by the California districts, while 
“classroom teachers inadequately trained in proper techniques” was the 
reason receiving first place in the U.S.A. districts. “Budget limitations” 
was twelfth in frequency for the California districts, while in the U.S.A. 
districts it was fourth in frequency. 

The California and U.S.A. districts reporting are in agreement as to 
the second question of the survey: “Assuming adequate financial support, 
if you were free to hire any speicalists you do not already have, which would 
you hire and in what order?” Both regard the position of school psychologist 
as the top need in the future employment of specialists. They also feel 
quite similarly about their second and third choices for future employment. 
In the California districts reporting, Remedial Reading Teacher, and Art 
Supervisor received equivalent weighted rank scores for second choice. 
The U.S.A. districts reporting also gave second place to Remedial Read- 
ing Teacher, along with Guidance Counselor, which received an equivalent 
weighted rank score. Speech Correctionist was the third choice of both the 
California and the U.S.A. districts. 

Question three of the survey, regarding ways in which a specialist 
should work, revealed differences in the thinking of the California districts 
reporting and the U.S.A. districts. California gave first place to “workshops 
for teachers” while the U.S.A. districts gave first place to “combination 
direct work with children in the classroom and group work with teachers.” 
The latter method was the second choice of the California districts report- 
ing, while the U.S.A. districts gave a weak second place to “workshops for 
teachers,” but it received less than half the weight of their first choice. 
Both the California districts and the U.S.A. districts gave third place to 
conferencing with individual teachers, but in the U.S.A. districts it received 
less than a third of the weight of their first choice, while in the California 
districts this third choice received more than half the weight of their first 
choice. California districts reporting gave fourth place to “resource person” 
as a way of working with teachers by specialists, while the U.S.A. districts 
did not arrive at any fourth choice. 

The persons to whom the surveys were sent were asked to write com- 
ments on questions 2 and 38, if they cared to. Some of these comments 
follow below. Those selected either express a point of view shared by 
several others, or were felt by the writer to be of particular interest. 


QUESTION: “Why these specialists (future employment) and why this 
order?” 
California districts: 


Guidance Director—“Our needs in guidance and special education seem to be 
increasing rapidly.” 

Librarian (individual school) —*Better use needs to be made of our supple- 
mentary and professional books.” 
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School Psychologist-—‘“For further study of more children for preventive pro- 


gram.” “Increasing number of children with social, emotional, and physical 
problems.” 


Remedial Reading Teacher—“Classroom teacher doesn’t have time to give 


individual remedial reading instruction”; “Desired by faculty, and tests show 
need.” 


Science Supervisor—“Could give confidence to teachers, and this field needs 
attention.” 


U.S.A. districts: 


Guidance Counselor—“Guidance work is necessary earlier than is currently 
done in most schools.” 


Librarian (individual school )—“Would like to have librarian assigned to class 
in library which would not be used as classroom. Remedial work with small 
groups. Work with gifted children .. .” 


Physical Education Teacher—*‘Need to develop more effective program.” 


Remedial Reading Teacher—Many pupils need special help.” 


QUESTION: “Reasons for your choices (ways of working by specialists with 
teachers) and selected order of choices.” 


California districts: 


“Teachers’ comments indicate their keen interest in workshops. Principals 
need to have the ‘know-how’ if they are to help teachers. Teacher committees 
afford best opportunity for the teacher to express her needs and to share in 
planning.” 


“While it is difficult for a special teacher to work with all classes and class- 
room teachers, the majority of teachers like demonstrations in the field of 
music and art. They want workshops and someone to discuss methods and 
problems with. A psychologist and remedial reading teacher would naturally 
have to work with both teachers and children.” 


“Workshops for principals and teachers is the best technique for in-service 
training on a grade or group level. Workshops with principals will help the 
principal in his in-service training at his school. Observation of a teacher’s 
classroom work is the best way of helping to meet the needs of teachers and 
children.” 


U.S.A. districts: 


“Greatest good from any specialist would, I feel, come in his direct contact 
with children. If this were financially impractical, as would be the case in 
many schools, the greatest good would then come from his knowledge being 
shared by teachers, pupils, ete.” 


“Our greatest need is in the areas numbered 8-9-6 and 11.” (Referring to, and 
in that order—“working directly with children”; “combination direct work 
with children and group work with teachers”; “conference with individual 
teachers”; and “conference with principals.” 


This article is a summary of a 26-page study including many more 
tables of frequencies and tables of weighted rank scores. Interested readers 
may obtain a copy of the complete study by writing the author. 
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Analysis of High School General Educational 


Development Test Scores 


DonaLp A. LETON 


There are thousands of high school equivalence certificates awarded 
each year throughout the United States on the basis of the High School 
General Educational Development' Tests (2). The major use of these tests 
has been to determine whether an individual has attained an educational 
level which is equivalent to that required for a high school diploma. They 
are also used, however, in counseling students, out-of-school youth, and 
adults. In some situations they are used to appraise applicants for em- 
ployment. In addition, they are helpful to recommend school placement 
for immigrants and for returning servicemen. The High School GED’s, 
therefore, have assumed an important role in veterans’ counseling and 
educational guidance. 

In scoring and interpreting these tests at the Veterans’ Testing Service 
for the Saint Paul, Minnesota Public Schools the following observations 
were made. The patterns of scores received by GED applicants were con- 
sistently different from the high school norms provided in the manual. 
The scores which they received on test Number 1 were consistently lower 
than scores for the other tests; and scores on Number 3 were consistently 
higher than those on the other tests in the battery. 

In order to test the accuracy of these observations, statistical compari- 
sons of the score distributions were made. The subjects for the study in- 
clude all the veterans, servicemen, and civilian adults who took the tests 





1 Hereafter in this article the words General Educational Development will be 
referred to as GED. 





Donald A. Leton is an Assistant Professor in the School of Education at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. He previously served two years as a 
veterans’ counselor and six years.as a school psychologist in Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
He received his doctoral degree from the University of Minnesota in 1955. 
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at this center, or who submitted their scores from other agencies for con- 
sideration. Between September 1953 and June 1955, there were 612 com- 
plete test records that were received or processed at this center. The 
sources of test scores are indicated in table I. 


TABLE | 
Sources of High School GED Test Scores 
Source , Number 

Number of complete High School GED Test batteries 

administered by this center 263 
High School GED Test reports submitted from other agencies 

1. U.S.A.F.I. (administered at military installation) 285 

2. Veterans Guidance Centers in Minnesota 61 

3. Out-of-state agencies 3 


Total 612 


Twenty-three of the individuals tested at the center did not receive pass- 
ing scores. This represents approximately 8 per cent of the examinees who 
reported for testing. The scores for 32 individuals who did not complete 
the battery were not included in the analysis. Thirty-five per cent (92) of 
the examinees at this center were women. There were no GED test reports 
from women in the service. The pattern of scores received by GED 
applicants was analyzed and compared with the norms for high school 
seniors. Table II presents the summary statistics necessary to test the 
hypotheses. 


TABLE Il 
Summary Statistics for High School GED Test Scores 
Test N Mean S.D. 
1. Effectiveness of Expression 612 45.7 9.72 
2. Readings in the Social Studies 612 51.7 7.56 
3. Readings in the Natural Sciences 612 54.1 7.06 
4. Interpretation of Literary Materials 612 52.2 7.19 
5. General Mathematical Ability 612 51.3 8.25 





Total 3,060 51.0 8.46 


Statistical Analysis 


The null hypothesis, that there are no significant differences among 
GED means was tested, using the analysis of variance method. The assump- 
tion of homogeneity of variances underlying this analysis was first tested, 
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using Nayer’s L, test (1). It was found that the variances are homogenous. 
(L, = 1.218, harmonic mean = 611.2, k=5, and P<.01.) The assump- 
tion of normality of distributions was not tested. 

Computations for the analysis of variance are presented in Table III. 











TABLE Ill 
Analysis of Variance Table for High School GED Test Means 

Source of Sums of Mean 

Variation df. Squares Square F Hypothesis 
Between 4 24,205 6051.3 94.9 Rejected 

.01 level 
Within 3055 194,597 63.7 
Total 3059 218,802 


The results of this analysis indicate that there are significant differ- 
ences among the GED test means. It is concluded that the score distribu- 
tions do not possess a common mean. 

The significance of the differences between the extreme test means, 
Number 1 and Number 3, and the grand mean was then tested, utilizing 
Fisher’s “t” test. For test 1, the mean difference was —5.3 standard score 
units. This difference is statistically significant (P<.01). The mean score 
for GED 1 was significantly lower than the average for the battery. For 
test 3 the mean difference was +3.1 standard score units. This represents 
a significant difference (P<.01) in favor of test 3 over the grand mean. 

A comparison was then made of the mean scores for GED applicants 
with the norms for high school seniors. It was found again that signifi- 
cant differences existed on tests 1 and 3. 

A tabulation was made of the tests which were failed. Forty-four tests 
were failed by the 23 individuals who did not pass the battery. The Chi 
Square test was used to test the hypothesis that the observed distribution 
of failure was in agreement with the theoretiéal distribution if all tests 
present the same level of difficulty. This analysis is shown in Table IV. 


The observed distribution of test failures differs significantly from the 
theoretical expectation of an equal number of failures for each test. 


Summary 


An analysis was made of the high school GED Test scores for 612 
individuals. A summary of this study follows: 


1. The L, test for homogeneity of variances indicates that the distribu- 
tions of test scores have an equal or common variance. 
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2. The analysis of variance test indicates that there are significant 
differences among the GED Test means. 


3. The mean score on test 1 was significantly lower than the average 
for the battery. 


4, The mean score on test 3 was significantly higher than the average 
for the battery. 


5. The mean scores for 1 and 3 also differed significantly from the high 
school norms, 


6. The observed distribution of test failure differed significantly from 
the theoretical distribution, if each test presents the same probability of 
failure. 


TABLE IV 


Chi Square Test on Observed and Theoretical Distributions of 
GED Test Failure 





Failures Theoretical 

Test Observed Frequency (fo- fr) 
No. 1 16 8.8 TZ 
No. 2 8 8.8 8 
No. 3 : 8.8 5.8 
No. 4 5 8.8 3.8 
No. 5 12 8.8 32 
TOTAL 44 44 











__ (fof)? 


Chi-Square: = == 259: df. = 46 





t 
Conclusion: significant at .05 level. 


Conclusions and Interpretation 


This study compared the educational characteristics, as measured by 
the High School GED’s, of two test populations: (a) high school seniors 
as indicated by the test norms, and, (b) GED applicants served by a test- 
ing agency. The scores received by GED applicants were significantly lower 
in test 1, Correctness and Effectiveness of Expression, and significantly 
higher in test 3, Interpretation of Reading Materials in the Natural 
Sciences. 

The findings in regard to test 1 are consistent with the general opinion 
that dropouts are lower in verbal skills than those who remain to graduate, 
The findings in regard to test 3 are not so logical, however, and require 
further interpretation. One possible interpretation is that the training re- 
ceived while in military service or from other adult expreiences led to 
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further achievement in the natural sciences. There is also a possibility 
that students who left high school before graduation possessed a greater 
potential for achievement in the natural sciences than was recognized while 
they were in school. 

If the findings in this study are substantiated by further research, 
the consequences and implications would be important to secondary cur- 
riculum and guidance. In view of the demand for technicians and crafts- 
men in modern industry, counselors should perhaps consider the natural 
science aptitudes of potential dropouts more thoroughly. Curriculum plan- 
ners might also review and expand the offerings in natural science subjects 
in an attempt to retain more students to graduation. Further research is 
recommended on the educational characteristics and achievements of high 
school dropouts. 
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Shorthand Study and Spelling 
Abilities—A Replication 


JUNNE W. JENSEN and Barry T. JENSEN 


“I was a good speller until I studied shorthand,” many students say. 
The writers previously reported a study of transfer effect of the study of 
shorthand as it might affect spelling abilities (2). It was stated in summary 
that “. . . the study of shorthand does not necessarily have a negative 
effect upon either of the spelling abilities.” It was also reported that at 
least two somewhat different spelling abilities can be identified. The pres- 
ent study was a repetition of the earlier one, with certain modifications to 
improve the adequacy of the measures. * 


Population and Procedures 


In both studies the experimental subjects were eleventh-grade pupils 
enrolled in beginning Shorthand and in a required class in English. The 
control subjects were enrolled in the same English classes but not in a 
Shorthand class. The earlier study was conducted in Bladensburg High 
School, Maryland; the present study, in Fremont High School, Sunnyvale, 
California. Each school, located in a suburban area and offering work in a 
broad range of fields, enrolled about 1500 pupils. In both studies poten- 
tial subjects were eliminated if they did not complete the series of pre- and 
post-tests. The California group was smaller because fewer students 
enrolled in Shorthand—all available Shorthand classes being included. 
Control] and experimental groups were not matched on the basis of any 
intelligence measure because findings of the earlier study indicated a negli- 
gible relationship between intelligence and gain in spelling ability. Data 
from the present study support the decision not to match the groups. 


* The work reported here was done apart from the employment of the writers 
and the opinions expressed herein are not necessarily those of either organization 
nor of any other employees. 





Barry T. Jensen is an Associate Social Scientist for the System Development 
Corporation (formerly a division of the RAND Corporation). He has previously 
served as a high school principal, an Assistant Professor of Psychology at Miami 
University, and Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology at the University 
of Kentucky, and Assistant Professor of Education at Stanford University, and a 
Research Technician for the Department of the Army. He obtained his doctorate 
from Ohio State University in 1950. 


Junne W. Jensen has been a high school teacher in Maryland and in California. 
She is currently employed by the Santa Monica Unified School District. This 
article is a digest of her master’s thesis, which was completed at San Jose State 
College in 1957. 
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Shorthand students in the school (meeting the criterion of enrollment 
in English) and students in available English courses took the same spelling 
tests near the beginning of the school year and again near the end of the 
year; about eight months of study intervened. The number of English 
classes tested was determined by the number of Shorthand students—an 
effort being made to get the groups about equal in size. Analysis of the 
data was the same in both studies: change in test scores in the total group 
of Shorthand students as compared to change in the control group. 


The Tests 


The major difference in the two studies concerns the tests used. In 
both cases students completed two forms of spelling test: multiple-choice 
(Test M) and recall (Test R). Methods of administration were the same. 
However, it was felt that the earlier tests were too easy; for instance, on 
Test M the pre-test mean for the experimental group was 41.76 of a possible 
48 points. Since an initial score of this altitude seriously limits the amount 
of gain possible, an effort was made to make the tests more difficult. The 
new tests were constructed in the manner described in the next paragraph. 

A recall test (same format as Test R) of 150 spelling “demons” was 
compiled from various sources and administered to Senior students in a 
high school in which the school median on standardized achievement tests 
is typically at the national 90th percentile. The fifty most frequently-missed 
words were used in making the tests for the experiment. In the earlier study 
Tests M and R were composed of different words; in the latter (California) 
study, the same words. Reasons for this latter condition included the wish 
to use only “difficult” words and the desire to gain further evidence regard- 
ing the existence of at least two spelling abilities. (If the tests have low 
correlations using the same words, then we can be more certain of the 
adequacy of the conclusion.) That the new tests were, in fact, more difficult 
than the old ones was shown by the lower scores—the pre-test mean for 
the experimental group, for instance, was 8.70 points lower in spite of the 
possible score being two points greater. Reliability of both sets of tests 
was comparable, as can be seen in Table I. 

In the latter study, California Test of Mental Maturity scores were 
obtained from the school records for those students for which available. 
These were used in checking the relationships between “intelligence” and 
gain in spelling abilities. 


Results 


Entries 1 and 2 in Table I present data regarding the reliability of the 
tests. For Test M the coefficient of reliability (split-half corrected) was 
just a few points greater than in the earlier study; for Test R the coefficient 
was a few points lower but in both instances the difference was negligible. 
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Other entries in Table I contain data relative to the kinds of spelling abili- 
ties tested. It can be seen that as the number of “identical elements” 
between tests increased, so did the coefficient of correlation. 


TABLE | 


Coefficients of Correlation Among Spelling Tests of 
Various Degrees of Similarity 


(N= 60) 

Test Characteristics r 

1) Ru vs. R:* Same words, same format (split-half, corrected 
by Spearman-Brown formula) 87 

2) M, vs. Mz Same words, same format (split-half, corrected 
by Spearman-Brown formula) 87 
3) M ve. R Same words, different format 78 
4) R, vs. R: Different words, same format (Recall) oat 
5) M; vs. M2 Different words, same format (Multiple-choice) .16 
6) M vs. R** Different words, different formats 66 
7) M, vs. R: Different words, different formats .63 





*Sub-scripts refer to odd or even items on Test (Recall) or Test M (Multiple- 
choice). 


** Data from earlier study, N equals 165. 


Table II contains data indicating that the experimental (Shorthand) 
group made statistically significant gains on both tests from the beginning 


TABLE II 


Means, Sigmas, and Differences Relating to Two Spelling Tests 
Administered to Shorthand Students and Non-Shorthand Students 





Test Number Group* Mean SD Diff F 
M, Pre-test 32 S 33.06 10.4 
4.91 01 
M, Post-test 32 S 37.97 8.5 
R, Pre-test 32 s 27.87 10.0 
4.79 05 
R, Post-test 32 S 32.66 9.4 
M, mean gain 32 S 4.91 4.9 
2.80 05 
M, mean gain 28 N 2.11 4.8 
R, mean gain 32 S 4.79 4.2 Not 
90 Sig. 
R, mean gain 28 N 


3.89 5.7 





* S — Shorthand students; N = Non-shorthand students. 
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to the end of the first year of instruction. The control group also had larger 
scores on the post-test; the difference in gains made by the two groups 
was not statistically significant at the five per cent level with respect to 
Test R. 

It was noted that in this group the coefficient of correlation between 
CTMM score and gain in score on Test M was .11 (using all sixty persons 
in the study). The coefficient between CTMM and gain on Test R was 
—.37, significant beyond the one per cent level. 


Discussion 


In neither study did we find a statistically significant difference between 
the two groups in terms of gain on Test R (recall). The finding is consistent 
with that made by Hastings in a somewhat similar study of fifteen years 
ago (1). In regard to Test M, there was no statistically significant difference 
in gain made by the two groups in the earlier study which had the larger 
N, but there was a difference significant at the five per cent level in the 
latter study. Since this level of significance was obtained in only one of 
four comparisons and is at variance with data of Hastings’ study, the writers 
accept the null hypothesis and conclude that the study of Shorthand has 
no necessary effect on spelling ability. These studies were stimulated by 
the contention that there is a negative effect; it could be positive in regard 
to multiple-choice test performance, but the limit on gain imposed by the 
earlier test may have made it impossible for this relationship to be observed. 

No effort was made to control the amount of spelling instruction, 
although the participating teachers were asked not to alter the content of 
their courses during the years these studies were run. If the Shorthand 
teacher in the California group had usually made a special effort in regard 
to spelling instruction it could account for the fact that the experimental 
students showed greater gain. Jensen and Insel reported that any of three 
kinds of spelling activity (including the “negative” approach of multiple- 
choice tests) led to increased performance on a recall spelling test (3). 
Another study of transfer of effect might yield different results if specialized 
lists were used, e.g., if the Shorthand students were tested on Business 
terms, the Physics students tested on Science terms, etc. 

We find no reason to change the conclusion from the earlier study 
relative to identification of at least two kinds of spelling abilities.’ In the 
previous study the coefficient of correlation between the two forms, using 
different words, was .66; in the present study, .63 (using a test of only 25 
words). The coefficient is significantly less than the coefficient of reliability 
for either test—beyond the five per cent level. The total of the data in 





1 The phrase “two kinds of spelling abilities” does not necessarily imply factors 
in the sense of primary mental abilities. We mean that the recognition and recall 
tasks in spelling are sufficiently different that performance on one is not highly 
predictive of performance on the other. 
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Table I are consistent with what could be predicted from information about 
transfer—increasing similarity tends to accompany greater transfer. 

In the report of the earlier study it was stated that “. . . the small gains 
in spelling ability are unrelated to mental ability.” We see no reason to 
change this tentative conclusion on the basis of the present data. In the 
earlier study coefficients were negligible for both Test M (0.3) and Test R 
(.01). In the present study the coefficients were .11 and —.37, respectively. 
The latter one was statistically significant; however, since this finding is 
at variance not only with that for the other three tests but contrary to 
what is expected from knowledge about intellectual activity, and since 
tests are less than perfectly reliable, this low but statistically significant 
coefficient is regarded as a chance occurrence. 


Conclusion 


An earlier study of the effect on spelling ability was replicated in all 
essential respects, although the tests in the latter experiment were more 
difficult. Shorthand students studying eleventh-grade English were given 
pre- and post-measures of two kinds of spelling tasks. The changes in 
mean scores during the first year of study of Shorthand were compared 
with changes shown by non-Shorthand students enrolled in similar English 
classes and who took the same pre- and post-tests. It is concluded that 
study of Shorthand has no necessary negative effect upon spelling. It 
appears that there are at least two kinds of spelling ability and that intelli- 
gence has not been demonstrated to be related to gain in spelling skill. 

It is recommended that Shorthand teachers instruct their students as to 
relationships between Shorthand and spelling. In spite of the fact that 
negative effects were long ago discounted (5, 6), students still have the 
feeling expressed in a comment the second writer overheard his secretary 
make to another on the day this article was drafted: “I used to spell very 
well, but then I took Shorthand.” 
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This classified report of doctoral dissertations in education accepted 
by California colleges and universities in 1956-57 represents these six insti- 
tutions: Claremont Graduate School, College of the Pacific, Stanford 
University, University of California at Berkeley, University of California 
at Los Angeles, and University of Southern California. 
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Mathematics and Science 


89. Beaumariage, George N., Jr. Plans for the Evaluation of Second Grade 
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See also numbers 46, 51, 116 and 118. 
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Book Reviews 


EDUCATING GIFTED CHILDREN 
ROBERT F. DE HAAN and ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1957. 276 pages. $5.00. 


The authors consider the distinction between ordinary gifted children 
and “first-order” or extremely gifted children to be very important. The 
ordinary or “second-order” gifted children constitute the upper 10 per cent 
in any particular ability; the first-order children constitute only the top 
0.1 per cent. This extremely gifted group consists of individuals who are 
so very different from the average in ability that they cannot be expected 
to be well-balanced personalities in the usual sense. There is no possibility 
that their physical or social superiority can be of the same order as their 
mental superiority. Thus extremely gifted children constitute a special 
problem, usually met with only once or twice in an entire teaching career. 
These first-order gifted individuals must be treated as special cases. No 
general rule can be laid down except that of flexibility—a rigid school 
program is bound to be unsuitable to them. 

All except the last chapter of the book are devoted to ordinary, or 
second-order, gifted children. These children do tend to be balanced 
personalities on an accelerated plane. They are really just ordinary chil- 
dren who happen to be at the upper end of the normal curve of distribution 
of abilities. They need the same care in their education as do average chil- 
dren. Motivation, wise choice of learning experiences, social adjustment, 
emotional health, are areas which need as much attention in their case as 
in the case of any other pupils. They will not succeed “in spite of the 
school,” unless success is measured by a very low standard. 

In fact, the authors emphasize that American society contains elements 
which tend to hinder the development of superior children, at least relatively. 

In the opinion of the authors, “Many Americans . . . would discourage 
the development of special gifts in children and would instead encourage 
the development of ‘well-rounded,’ ‘well-adjusted’ persons.” To the authors 
it is important that equality in education be equated with equality of 
opportunity rather than with identity of treatment. 
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One of the more interesting chapters in the book is that dealing with 
the administrative aspects of educating gifted children. Considerable 
attention is given to the types of persons needed for success in a program 
of gifted-child education. In particular, the weaknesses of certain kinds 
of principals and teachers are very realistically described. The pitfall of 
taking what is already being done on a casual basis and calling it a program 
is clearly discussed. So is the trick of producing an elaborate organizational 
chart for publicity purposes and then pretending that this paper’s program 
is real. 

The authors do not stop with debunking current attempts to jump on 
the gifted-child bandwagon. They go on to describe realistic programs 
for increasing the educational opportunities of superior students. It is true 
that many of the things they say are not new; it is also true that many of 
them will work only under special conditions. But it is also true that most 
teachers and administrators working under reasonable conditions will find 
some useful suggestions. 

This volume seems to be one of the most practical and complete books 
of the current crop on gifted-child education. For those faced with respon- 
sibility for such education, it is well worth a place in the personal profes- 
sional library. There is no question but that it belongs in all district 
professional libraries. 


SIDNEY SIEGEL 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1956. 312 pages. $6.50. 


This book is a straightforward treatise on the testing of hypotheses in 
fields that do not usually offer opportunities for a very high order of 
measurement. Unfortunately the types of statistical analysis most familiar 
to the ordinary student of education, psychology, or sociology are only valid 
if certain very restrictive conditions concerning the nature of the population 
being studied and the quality of the measurements used, can be justified. 
Often they cannot, so that much of what passes for research is open to very 
serious objection insofar as the mathematical treatment of data is concerned. 

The author does not spend his time saying what is wrong with research 
in the behavioral sciences, however. Instead, he is concerned with the 
presentation of the mathematical nature and limitations of certain statistical 
procedures. If these force one to the conclusion that much present research 
is conducted in such a way that the conclusions based on statisical treatment 
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of data are invalid, that is not the fault of the book; nor does the author 
dwell upon this possibility. 

The book is well organized. After a brief review of the nature of statis- 
tical tests of hypotheses and of measurement, procedures for choosing 
appropriate statistical tests are described. The remainder of the book is 
devoted to a practical presentation of the possible tests of a nonparametric 
nature. The steps to be followed in using each test are carefully described 
in terms of actual or fictitious data similar to that encountered by most 
researchers in the behavioral sciences. The virtures of alternative tests and 
limitations of the conclusions that can be drawn are all clearly set forth. 


The book is very well written. Nevertheless, the author’s assumption that 
his explanations can be understood by those who have had algebra and an 
introductory course in statistics, is probably not justified. It is undoubtedly 
true that no further factual knowledge of mathemaics is needed; but experi- 
ence would indicate that a book requiring an appreciation of the logic of 
mathematical processes is rarely comprehended by those without a strong 
background in the field. Lacking this background, most students of 
behavioral’ sciences tend to have an emotional reaction to mathematical 
discussions which prevents their applying common sense in studying the 
material presented. For this reason, there is considerable likelihood that this 
book will not have the wide use that its excellence should entitle it to. 


On the other hand, the serious student of the behavioral sciences will 
find this an excellent handbook for use in applying statistical procedures to 
the data with which he works. It should be used in the planning stages as 
well as in the actual processing of information. The fifty-five pages of tables 
in the Appendix add greatly to its usefulness; and will, in fact, make the use 
of any other book unnecessary in many cases. 

Oh, yes—on page 31 the author states, “A nonparametric statistical test 
is a test whose model does not specify conditions about the parameters of 
the population from which the sample was drawn. Certain assumptions are 
associated with most nonparametric statistical tests, i.e., that the observations 
are independent and that the variable under study has underlying continuity, 
but these assumptions are fewer and much weaker than those associated 
with parametric tests.” 
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